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IN MEMORIAM. 


** Died in Boston, on Monday, the 27th of April, Wirttam H. Sgavey, Prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ High and Normal School.” 


THE best tribute to him whose sudden death is here recorded, is 
the wide-spread sorrow that attends his loss. Seldom does one 
stroke sever so many ties. Among his chief mourners are the 
members of the school which for twelve years has been under his 
supervision and instruction. As his pupils were privileged to sing, 
though with broken voices, his funeral hymn, perhaps it may not be 
presumptuous for a member of his school to offer in the same spirit 
her imperfect tribute of gratitude and respect to his memory.. In 
the midst of grief, and with abilities unequal to the task, it is im- 
possible to give any adequate description of Mr. Seavey’s life and 
character. But however inadequate, any account of them must be 
of some value to teachers, especially to many who were formerly 
his pupils, and to whom his work and methods remain as a sacred 
legacy, —a lesson in the art of teaching which cannot be forgotten. 
They will feel peculiar interest in a few facts with regard to his 
early life. 

William Henry Seavey was born in Georgetown, Maine, March 5, 
1823. He was the youngest of five children. His father was a 
New England farmer, intelligent and well educated, yet not afraid 
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of that hard labor to which every tiller of our soil must apply 
himself. His mother belonged to the type of our grandmothers, 
attending to the duties of her family and those incident to a large 
farm, in a way hardly to be understood by the women of the pres- 
ent generation. In the year 1824 the family removed to the 
island of Manhegin. It was occupied by only a few inhabitants, 
and almost isolated from the main land, twelve miles distant; the 
sole communication being by fishing craft and the government 
schooners which stopped there a few times during the year to leave 
coal and provisions for the light-house. Here the child spent 
the next nine years of his life, developing in mind and body by 
daily communion with nature in her wildest forms; growing hardy 
by familiarity with the sea, and listening to tales of its dangers, 
for the island was a place of refuge for mariners. 

Although very active and fond of athletic sport he early showed 
a taste for reading. Before he was ten years old he had read all 
the historical works which his father’s small library afforded, 
among them Rollin’s Ancient History. His father, who kept the 
district school upon the island, was his first school-master. 

In 1833 his parents removed to Hallowell, where they bought a 
farm and resumed their customary employment. The story of 
his education is like that of many a New England farmer’s boy; 
in the summer he assisted his father and brother on the farm, in 
the fall and winter he went to the district school; but, manifesting 
unusual talent, by and by he was sent to various Academies in the 
neighborhood of his home, attending them also only during the 
colder season, but always taking high rank in his classes. In this 
way he attended schools at Readfield, Litchfield Corner, Monmouth, 
etc. In 1841 he went to Waterville College, but remained through 
only one term, and in March, 1842, entered Bowdoin, where he 
completed the course. Like many other New England boys, he 
worked his way through college by teaching during vacations, thus 
laying the foundation of that self-reliance and indomitable energy 
which enabled him for the last few years of his life to keep at his 
post, in spite of a wearing and almost constantly painful rheumatic 
disease. At college he gained many friends, some of whom are 
now influential men in Boston; and though naturally of a genial, 
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lively, social disposition, his pure tastes and strong resolve saved 
him from falling into the common temptations of college life. He 
was graduated in 1845 with high honors, and but for illness would 
have taken a prominent part in the Commencement exercises; a 
fellow-townsman, Gov. Hubbard, of Maine, pronounced him “ the 
most promising young man in the State.” Having taken his degree, 
he entered upon the profession of teacher, first in the Institute at 
Litchfield Corner, and afterward at the Hallowell High School, in 
which he spent two periods of service, elevating the character of 
the school, and gaining great influence among his townsmen. About 
1849 he spent a year in the study of law with H. W. Paine, Esq., 
“the honest lawyer,” as he styled him. This gentleman was after- 
wards candidate for the office of Governor of Massachusetts. 

Before taking charge a second time of the Hallowell-School, Mr. 
Seavey visited Europe, where he remained six months, travelling 
for a short time on the continent, but chiefly in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and taking many long excursions on foot. During the 
year 1851, he taught in Germantown, Pa. 

He was now just at the turning point in life, from which so many 
have risen to a brilliant public station; but his talents, the culture 
he had ‘attained, and his nobility of character and bearing, were 
destined to be employed in the service of those public schools in 
which Boston takes so much pride. It was in the year 1852 that 
he came to this city; and, though not yet thirty years of age, he 
obtained the post of Master in the Eliot School. His work there 
was important; it is still potent in the character of many young 
men who were then his pupils. But a still more important position 
was given to him, when, in 1856, he was transferred to the Master- 
ship of the Girls’ High and Normal School. It is his work here, 
destined to be the last and crowning labor of his life, that has for 
us the deepest interest, invested as it is in our eyes with many per- 
sonal recollections, and now consecrated by a great sorrow. 

It is difficult to give any just idea of what Mr. Seavey accom- 
plished in his school; the effect of his character is incalculable. 
Of noble personal presence, distinguished for broad judgment and 
practical wisdom, he united the intellect and attainments that com- 


mand respect to the kindness which wins affection. His death is a 
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sad bereavement to the school. From the pleasant intercourse and 
regular routine of each day,. they have been suddenly called to 
learn a lesson, compared with which all other lessons seem trivial. 
The blow was unexpected, and fell with heavier force because, 
owing to the spirit of good will emanating from our Principal, we 
have always been affectionately united like members of the same 
family. And now he, around whom everything revolved, who laid 
every plan, on whom we relied for aid and counsel, is suddenly 
taken from us. 


“The face which, duly as the sun, 
Rose up for us with life begun, 
To mark all bright hours of the day 
With hourly love, is dimmed away. 


“ The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For ours to lean and rest upon ; 
The strongest on the longest day, 
With steadfast aid, is caught away.” 


Our remembrance of our departed master, as we looked on his 
face for the last time, is not altogether one of sorrow. The day 
consecrated to his burial was bright with the verdure of early 
spring; flowers breathed their fragrance around him; at evening, 
a brilliant rainbow spanned the sky; all nature joined with the 
words of inspiration to teach us hope and faith in immortality. 
But, that day past, having returned to our customary duties, we 
begin gradually to realize the extent of our loss,—we miss his 
guidance and approbation. 

His position was one of great responsibility, for, as the school 
in its normal capacity furnishes a large proportion of the female 
teachers of Boston, his influence permeated the whole school sys- 
tem. For school government (on which there is now so much 
theorizing), he had that natural talent without which the highest 
success is unattainable; that power of unconscious control which 
springs from the magnetism of a strong nature. \Even in his form 
and face, there was the stamp of nature’s nobility,f We may be 
pardoned for sometimes noticing this superiority when we saw him 
in conversation with titled strangers from abroad. In whatever 
sphere of life he might have been placed, his grandeur of soul 
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would have made itself felt. It was a striking remark of a gentle- 
man who succeeded him in a previous field of labor: “I find it hard 
to come. after the king.” NHis assistants and pupils loved to act in 
harmony with him, and he treated all with that rare tact and cour- 
tesy which spring, not from assumed manners, but from innate good- 
ness of heart \Any act of petty tyramny was foreign to his nature. 
To skill in planning, he added executive ability. The result was a 
harmony of action and feeling throughout the entire school, to which 
all who are acquainted with its history will testify. Frequent visits 
to other schools, particularly those of the same grade with our own, 
enabled him, a keen and unprejudited observer, to “bring into our 
operations much new life and variety. During his last vacation (in 
February), he visited schools in Baltimore and other cities; for he 
was active, to the very last, in the service of the school which he 
loved. 

As an instructor, Mr. Seavey’s peculiar excellence was a skill in 
analysis and classification which brought every item of knowledge 
into its true place and relation; this was especially shown in his 
lectures on the complex problems of Mathematical Astronomy, 
where, too, he employed black-board illustrations and many ingen- 
ious mechanical devices of his own, with good effect. Into the 
school records and the multifarious duties of the school-room he 
brought method and order; there was always a definitely arranged 
programme of the work to be done. He suggested to his pupils a 
mode of economizing time by a careful adherence to a regular plan 
of study, and many young ladies have found reason to thank him 
for the advice. Indeed, he devoted much thought to teaching his 
pupils how to study. As he was often called upon to recommend 
candidates for various positions in schools, his remarkable insight 
into character was of value; the reliance felt by committees in his 
judgment has enabled many a young woman, seeking for a liveli- 
hood, to command a fair and thorough trial of her abilities as a 
teacher. 


His intellectual culture was large and varied. Master of every 
branch taught in the school, he planned the course of study in each, 
and, in regular meetings with the assistant teachers, minutely 
superintended the whole school work and discipline; while he pos- 
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sessed an inexhaustible fund of general information, and, every 
day consulted on a great variety of topics, was ever ready and 
willing to give needed information. Having a peculiarly masculine 
mind, he gave to the school course a thoroughness rare in the 
education of young ladies. Of woman and her duties he held the 
highest views; knowing her ‘mental capabilities by long observa- 
tion, he did not concur in the opinion that she should be educated 
merely to ornament society, but believed that her co-operation is 
needed in the real work of the world.\ Often subjected to strong 
pressure from without, in favor of the superficial show now .so 
popular, to his honor it must be said that he never yielded, never 
sacrificed honest work to mere —_* an illustration, we may 
instance his method with regard to the closing exercises of the 
year, in which he substituted, instead of the usual “exhibition,” a 
public week, when friends and visitors could see the school in its 
real workings, with no special essays or exercises except a selec- 
tion from those furnished by the regular programme of the year. 
Though Mr. Seavey’s mind was developed in all directions, yet, 
being of strongly marked character, he had some favorite pursuits. 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy and Chemistry were among the 
branches he personally taught; and from this it will be seen that 
in the popular controversy as to the relative merits, in education, 
of the classics and the natural sciences, his taste would have 
inclined him to scientific pursuits. But the other form of culture 
was rfot lacking; former classes in the literary department of the 
school will remember his keen criticisms on standard authors, and 
especially his careful study and many manuscript notes upon Shaks- 
peare. The school library bears witness to his judgment in the 
selection of books. Essays and lectures prepared by members of 
the higher classes were always read to him before their final deliv- 
ery; and their authors remember the matured taste that corrected 
all crudities, and the almost youthful sympathy shown with every 
spark of real enthusiasm. In the pursuit of historical research 
and study, his power of grouping and generalizing events was of 
great value; and his accurate methodical knowledge of this branch, 
which he had loved from childhood, is shown in his text-book of 
American History, and also in the manuscript “ date-books ” used in 
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the school. In Mental Philosophy also, the first of studies in 
importance to teachers, he excelled; he showed that tendency to 
deep metaphysical thought, which is characteristic of the New Eng, 
land mind, in its higher types. Never, in the routine of daily 
duty, did he lose sight of life’s higher realities. His religious views 
were the result of profound conscientious study, both of the Bible 
and the human mind; he looked at a doctrine in its various aspects, 
read the conflicting opinions of others upon the subject, and then 
conscientiously formed his own. At one time he was in the habit 
of writing out, merely for his own satisfaction, a full and careful 
statement of his ideas upon important religious topics; and his 
interleaved and annotated Bible testifies to the thoroughness of 
his investigation. Those with whom he conversed upon the sub- 
ject were struck with the clearness and positiveness of his views, 
and many a theologian might have envied the readiness with which 
he could give a reason for the faith that was in him. But his 
religion was of the heart as well as of the head, and spoke in a 
pure and exalted life. Habitually a man of prayer, he showed 
deep interest in the prayer-meetings which his pupils have been 
accustomed to hold; and into the devotional exercises at the open- 
ing of each school session, he introduced the practice of devoting 
a few short, solemn moments to silent prayer. 

He made it a study to become acquainted with the personal 
circumstances of his pupils, in order to comprehend each one’s 
character ; and whenever he found occasion, he gave largely, both 
of money and of friendly counsel. How many mourn in him a 
generous benefactor! It was a cherished hope with him that schol- 
arships might some day be founded for those who need such aid, 
and it is to be wished that, at some time in the future, such provision 
may be made under the auspices of an Association of the past 
members of the school, which was established by him. This Asso- 
ciation, with its regular system of social re-unions, has done much 
to promote the happiness of its members. Since our bereavement, 
many have been the kind letters of sympathy and remembrance 
received from former graduates, now teaching in distant places. 
Could their reminiscences be collected, they would do much to show 
what he was to his pupils; how he elevated their ideal of human 
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nature and of the teacher's office. Not a counsellor alone, but a 
friend, he sympathized with youth; for with all his experience and 
knowledge of the world, he had retained to a remarkable degree the 
“spirit’s youth”; he was enthusiastic and ardent at heart. How 
warm were his affections ! he leaves us a thousand touching remem- 
brances, of which it is impossible to speak in a mere obituary 
notice, Many little incidents of our daily intercourse with him 
throng back on our minds. 

His kindness and cheerfulness were unfailing; even during occa- 
sional attacks of a painful disease, he was ever calm, patient, grate- 
* ful for every little attention. It was not till we saw his counte- 
nance settled in the repose of death, that we noticed the look of 
firm self-control which pain had stamped upon it. We had always 
been accustomed to see his face lighted up by a smile; for, being 
naturally of a humorous turn, he delighted in witty anecdotes, and 
pleasant jest and repartee Into our dark, ill-ventilated school- 
house he brought life and sunshine; but that genial presence and 
encouraging smile are now gone forever. He is taken in the prime 
of life from a great and good work to which he was well fitted, to 
which he brought talents that might have adorned a more public 
and brilliant career—a nobler one there is not. His influence 
lives and will still live in our school and community. But those 
who knew him best mourn an irreparable loss —the loss of an 
able teacher, a kind friend, a noble man. 

Would that there might be some fitting eulogy of his virtues and 
attainments which should express all that we feel but cannot speak ! 


‘ 


“ When hearts whose truth is proven like thine are laid in earth, 
There should a wreath be woven to tell the world their worth ; 
It should be ours to braid it around thy faded brow, 
But we’ve in vain essayed it, and feel we cannot now. 
While memory bids us weep thee, nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief is fixed too deeply that mourns a man like thee.” 
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*‘Instances of mispronunciation occurred; and on calling for a dictionary 
none was at hand. A fine edition of Webster’s large work lay on the master’s 
table in another story, but, for all practical uses, where it was then wanted, it 
might as well have been in Texas.” — School Report. 


In many schools of the Commonwealth, the desk of the teacher 
is as barren of suitable and accessible books of reference and 
authority as was the case in the one above mentioned. We are 
happy to add that in the matter of dictionaries, the worthy Com- 
mittee of the place indicated immediately saw where the fault lay, 
and promptly supplied the much needed book. The same thing 
has been done in other towns, and now there is hardly a school 
within the State lines where mispronunciations are excusable. But 
a great and pressing want still exists. The dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language is the only reference book in scores of our schools. 
Other works are equally important, in order that the insufficient 
and unsatisfactory contents of many appointed text-books may be 
elucidated, and additional facts and opinions may be presented. 
It often occurs that the mind of a child is enkindled by some brief 
account in his reading book of an historical event; and if, in the 
midst of his awakened interest, he could have a more extended or 
a different record of the same thing set before him, he would devote 
himself to its perusal with the utmost eagerness, and almost uncon- 
sciously become possessed of valuable and available knowledge. 
The customary tasks which are assigned to pupils may thus be 
relieved of their ordinary irksomeness, and the subjects which are 
considered may be investigated and understood in a manner more 
fully corresponding to the methods adopted by the mature and 
thoughtful. It would appear to be a dictate of common sense that, 
whether the show of learning became greater or less, children 
ought to be early directed into those ways of getting knowledge, 
and of using books, which are commonly pursued by the cultivated ; 
by teachers, indeed, who desire to attain as clear and comprehen- 
sive an understanding of every matter of thought as possible. 
Were each of the readers of this article to be asked, “ What, of all 
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that you have made your own mental property, is most useful and 
satisfactory to you now?” Would the answer be, “That which I 
acquired most systematically and by set lessons in my school days” ? 
Would it not rather be, after careful reflection, “ That which I gained 
here, there, anywhere, as I wanted it”? The professional man 
will cull from a dozen sources that information which will afford 
him an all-sided view of a subject under consideration; and what 
does far the greater part of our schooling amount to, more than a 
round-about method of learning how to use books? With several 
books of reference in the school-room, and a teacher so familiar 
with their character and contents that he knows how to employ 
them, and can readily instruct his pupils in their use, a longing 
for additional knowledge may be aroused, and carried to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm, that, while no very definite order of studies is 
strictly pursued, and widely diverse topics are daily contemplated, 
the fund of substantial attainment will be incomparably greater than 
it can be by teaching without them. In attestation of this view, 
we need only refer to the natural inquisitiveness of young chil- 
dren, — too often, alas, suppressed by unwise tuition, — and to the 
desultory yet rapid ways by which they extend their information, 
and also to the fact that the healthy mind, engaging in this course, 
with the application of no imposed rules, brings order out of the 
apparent confusion, and with hardly a conscious effort, has put to- 
gether, for specific ends and uses, those things which ought to go 
together. Correlative ideas naturally associate, and it is only 
when we do violence to nature that we are led to force them to- 
gether. No person likes to be bid to do that which he is freely 
inclined to do; and Dame Nature, while voluntarily pursuing the 
right course, is exceedingly obstinate when ordered around by un- 
due authority. If coerced, she is stubborn, and goes only as far 
and as fast as she is pushed forward in the time-worn ruts of the 
“good old ways.” Nature is undoubtedly systematic in the devel- 
opment of mind, but not after the fashion which man usually im- 
agines and adopts. Is not the crying evil of our times in matters 
of education, too little freedom; too much mechanism; too much 
plodding; too little guidance? A youthful mind is offered for our 
instruction. Let us open the way for it; let us remove obstacles 
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which it cannot manage; let us give it a chance to become whatever 
it is capable of becoming; but do not let us think that our path is 
the only true one, and that it must keep therein. If a mind has 
any capacity and strength, under such favorable opportunities it 
will become independent, cultured, noble: if the mind is shallow, 
the best assistance can never make it otherwise. Were our ablest 
and most thoroughly educated men to express the opinions which 
they privately hold, would not the great majority of them say, 
while still maintaining a high regard for orderly study, that the 
college library was a better educator than the college curriculum ; 
that the knowledge they acquired from reading was of vastly more 
worth than that ever obtained by schooling; and that much, all, 
which was learned by rote, had to be learned again when wanted 
for practice ; the earlier training proving to be a hindrance quite 
as often as a help. While maintaining that every man, who is 
made of any worth to his fellows, is self-made, it must be con- 
fessed that American history is replete with examples of men who 
have become educated without the drill of the schools, and whose 
unsystematic culture, as it is ordinarily termed, has enabled them 
to outstrip, in the race for lasting honor and fame, those who, from 
earliest youth to ripening manhood, have had all the opportunities 
which literary institutions afford. It would be an experiment -with- 
out much risk of damage, to put any fifty children into a school- 
room with numerous reference books and the apparatus for writing, 
and to furnish them with a live and faithful educator, as a guide 
and assistant. Let each one have a book and learn how to use 
it, and then select from its list of contents something to thoroughly 
investigate; and when this is accomplished, or evident weariness 
in the pursuit results, let a change be made, and some definite work 
of a different type be settled upon, and thus continue with suitable 
rests and recreations, and is there any one who does not believe 
that, at the end of a fair period for the experiment, these pupils 
will have more knowledge, agreeably acquired and well digested, 
than any fifty children of equal competency in any school con- 
ducted after the usual manner ? 

In the preparation of Compositions this method, or something 
very similar, is in some measure adopted, and, with right instruc- 
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tion, can hardly fail to produce satisfactory advancement; and 
while we do not follow it, and might not venture to do so in every 
department of learning, we believe that if present systems were 
modified or enlarged by introducing habits of extended, indepen- 
dent, thorough research, in addition to the one-book-on-one-subject 
manner of study, the degree of culture attained would be vastly 
greater than that which is now reached. Although specific text- 
books’ are designated for use in our schools, and probably with 
wisdom, yet, time and again, the child should be assured that a 
knowledge of the subject under investigation is desired, and that, 
without bondage to the dictum of any particular author. It is for 
the furtherance of this end, and for the maintenance of the edu- 
cational doctrine that a point should never be passed over, or be 
regarded as completely gained, until everything bearing upon it is 
understood by the child, as perfectly as he is able to comprehend 
it: it is for these purposes, we trust that as large a number of 
reference books as can be secured will be obtained for the use of 
all our different grades of schools. 

What works are most needed? We have spoken of the dic- 
tionary of our tongue as already possessed. What next? Opin- 
ions might differ in respect to the order of introduction, but 
certainly a Geographical Gazetteer and a comprehensive Atlas, the 
latter containing some maps to illustrate Sacred and Classical 
Geography, are well-nigh indispensable. The pupils and the teacher 
may then be at Jerusalem, Thermopyle, Flodden or Winchester, and 
see just how the land lay where some great event in the world’s 
history has occurred. A Biographical Dictionary is required, and 
can be made a valuable auxiliary in the preparation of composi- 
tions, and in connection with many studies. Then Confucius, Mo- 
hammed, Charlemagne, Luther, Napoleon, Jackson, can be beheld 
almost as well as the persons we meet to-day. The names of men 
of our time frequently appear in our reading and other books, and 
a work containing the record of distinguished living personages 
should be possessed. Thus we may become acquainted with Dis- 
raeli, Trench, Dickens, Chase, Grant, Wilson. The children will 
find frequent allusions to Mythological subjects, and therefore a 
Classical Dictionary would prove valuable; and, for a similar rea- 
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son, a Bible Dictionary is quite essential. To get, in one chrono- 
logical sequence, the personages of distinction, and a consecutive 
record of their deeds, a Universal History is required, while a Hand 
Book of Literature would supply a want often felt in our best en- 
dowed institutions. Many other reference books might receive 
mention honorably, and have already found their places in some 
schools; but could the friends of education feel assured that those 
which have been designated were this year to be bestowed upon 
our schools, which now are suffering from need of them, they 
would be certain that the means of education were largely in- 
creased and the power of the teachers proportionately augmented. 
A schoolmaster of our acquaintance is accustomed to say to his 
sensible committee, “I must have such a book of reference for my 
school library; I will get it and present my bill for your approval. 
If you approve it I shall be well pleased; if not, I shall make a 
present of it to the school.” His expenditures have sometimes 
been quite large, but they have been met by the town, and all who 
know him understand that, with or without support, he is resolved 
to secure for his pupils whatever is necessary for their thorough 
culture. Such a course would not be practical everywhere, but by 
exhibitions or subscriptions, means could be obtained in nearly 
every place, wherewith the teacher could procure an invaluable 
collection of books to aid him in the direct line of his daily labor. 
NEW CONTRIB. 





ARITHMETIC, HOW, AND HOW MUCH? 


The questions here suggested may have little claim to attention 
by reason of their novelty, still I am convinced that many teach- 
ers of large experience, would be very thankful for a satisfactory 
answer. Those who demand that an educational journal should 
serve them instead of a popular novel, would doubtless prefer 
that such trite topics should give place to newer themes; but the 
real interests of education seem now rather to call for a patient 
and thoughtful discussion of fundamental principles and the meth- 
ods which they involve. The science of education, seems at 
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present not a little in sympathy with the science (?) of politics. 
Something of reconstruction is needful in both. In both there are 
some established principles that we can ill afford to abandon. 
Neither in the one sphere nor the other is it true that everything that 
has been is all wrong, nor are we again any nearer the truth when 
we assent to the proposition that all changes proposed are calcula- 
ted to mend existing wrongs. There is less reason for the friends of 


" progressive education to rest their expectations upon grand schemes 


that contemplate radical and sudden revolutions, than to hope for 
the attainment of desirable results from the gradual modification of 
existing methods, a modification based upon good sense and sound 
philosophy. Iam well aware that this method is too conservative 
to suit the average impulsiveness of the American mind, but every 
year in our history is making it more needful that changes in our 
educational methods should be wrought by patient and constant 
forces; for every year is adding to the extent and complication of 
the machinery through which the influence of every change must be 
carried. Therefore there is the greater need that careful thought 
should take the place of crude and impatient dogmatics. I hope . 
that what may be said upon the subject of this article will not be 
found at variance with the spirit of these general statements. 

We may well concede that there is some ground for the com- 
plaint that Arithmetic has hitherto consumed more than its legiti- 
mate share of the time in our public schools. I doubt whether the 
evil has been at all peculiar to public schools in distinction from 
private, but it is to the former that we now have special reference. 
Jn conceding that an undue measure of time has been given to 
Arithmetic we have not intended to intimate that pupils are now 
really taught more mathematics than they need to know. It is an 
occasion of surprise that so much patient and protracted instruc- 
tion has produced so little valuable fruit. May it not be that even 
less labor, differently applied, would secure much more satisfactory 
results? Perhaps we may make a threefold division of the arith- 
metic that is embraced in our Common School course. In the first 
division we would include the most obvious and rudimental facts 
and combinations, — such combinations as could, with ease, be pre- 
sented objectively; and such facts as could be given in simple 
tables, that might be readily learned and retained in memory. 
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The second division we would have take in all that is commonly 
termed mental arithmetic ; comprehending a great deal of youthful 
tribulation. 

The third division is that which is often termed written or prac- 
tical arithmetic, so much, for example, as is contained in Green- 
leaf’s or Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, or Robinson’s 
Practical. } 

Possibly so much as is embraced in the first of the three divi- 
sions might be profitably taught in the primary schools, but from 
the burdens of the second we would largely relieve pupils under the 
age of fourteen years. Mental arithmetic is emphatically an 
abstract study, and the minds of children are emphatically not pre- 
pared to thrive upon abstractions. They need rather to be laying 
in store materials upon which the faculties of maturer years may. 
work. Some methods of teaching Mental Arithmetic seem to be 
based upon the idea that the value of any process is directly pro- 
portioned to the intellectual effort that it necessitates. Yet very 
few men would prefer to cut wood with a dull axe, rather than with 
a sharp one, simply because the former would demand more vigor- 
ous exercise. We should seek to secure the largest measure of 
real zest in the mental labor that is required of the young. Can 
we not do this most readily by skilfully adapting the work assigned 
to the condition and wants of the mind? It is hardly reasonable 
to expect that children will be as patient as those who have been 
disciplined by the experience of a lifetime, in waiting for the results 
of labor. There is for them a pleasant and healthful stimulus in 
seeing and feeling how much they can do. 

Would it not then be well to dispense altogether with the slow, 
and to most pupils, the painful process of committing questions to 
memory, and solving them, without the aid of the book? The 
benefit that accrues to the mind, from acting while in a state of 
perplexity, is of the nature of the improvement of a delicate 
machine, that results from its continuous running when the friction 
of every pivot is at the maximum for the want of oil. 

We would then recommend that the study of mental arithmetic 
would be put later in the course than it now is, and that the 
methods of teaching it should aim more directly toward securing a 
comfortable rapidity of progress in gaining practical familiarity 
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with the important mathematical processes that it is desirable to 
work mentally. 

Something of the same economy might be profitably exercised in 
regard to the study of written arithmetic. Unless we misjudge, 
our text-books upon this branch are still cumbered with many 
things that lessen their adaptedness to the proper work of the 
school-room. All the arithmetics, intended for our Grammar 
Schools, so far as we are acquainted with them, contain quite a 
proportion of examples that presume upon a greater maturity of 
the reasoning powers than we have any right to expect in these 
schools. We now refer to the average capacity. If this opinion 
be correct, then a better arithmetic than we now have would be 
simpler, containing a systematic and natural arrangement of only 
such, and so many of the principles of Arithmetic, and such appli- 
cations of them as scholars fourteen or fifteen years of age ought 
to conquer in order to have their attainments in mathematics along- 
side of their knowledge of Language, Geography, History, Natural 
Science, etc. There would, of course, be no objection to an 
appendix that should provide extra work for such as have more 
than the average propensity for this branch of study. 

But while our present books are in use, would it not be well if 
teachers were encouraged to a careful exercise of their judgment 
in omitting such portions of the book as impose too heavy a burden 
upon their pupils? A scholar may often receive great good, from 
being held up to a work that he is fully competent to achieve, but 
the result is quite different when an attempt is made to compel the 
pupil to do what he honestly thinks he cannot do, and what the 
teacher has no reason to believe he can do. We may properly 
encourage scholars to make attempts where the possibility of suc- 
cess is problematical, but to demand success, in such cases, would 
be quite unreasonable. M. C. 8. ° 





WHO SHALL BE ADMITTED TO OUR HIGH SCHOOLS? 


At the last annual meeting of the Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, the above question was discussed in a manner which 
shows that teachers are thoroughly alive to the evils of the present 
system of admission. 
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For the past eighteen years the writer has been “j/iting pupils 
for the High School,” and has had ample opportunity to notice the 
practical bearings of the system, in most of its phases. That great 
injustice often results from the plan, now pursued, is beyond dis- 
pute. 

We will suppose the examination of the candidates, by printed 
questions, has just transpired, and the papers are in the hands of the 
Committee. Before fixing the standard of qualification, they must 
ascertain how many fresh recruits can be accommodated in the 
High School. Let the probable number of vacant seats be set 
down at seventy-five. They then look over the papers of the one 
hundred candidates, more or less, and determine where the stand- 
ard must be placed to admit the required number, and exclude the 
remainder. That point being settled, the standard is announced, 
and the seventy-five receive certificates, and the twenty-five are 
rejected. 

Now observe the effect of this plan upon individuals: Suppose 
the standard to be sixty-five. The pupil who gets sixty-four and 
nine-tenths, is hopelessly debarred from the privileges of the High 
School for another year, and is turned back into the Grammar 
School, or out into the world, defeated and discouraged; while the 
change of a single figure in one of his twenty mathematical pro- 
blems, a single letter in one of his twenty words for spelling, or a 
single date in history, would have placed him triumphantly on the 
top round of that ladder, up which he has been gazing and toiling 
ever since he was seven years of age. 

No reasonable person would venture to assert that the rejected 
candidate might not be equally qualified with him, who, in answer- 
ing one hundred and forty questions, requiring six hours of 
exhaustive brain-work, obtained one-tenth of one per cent higher 
rank. Nay more: no one would deny that he may be vastly the 
superior of the successful pupil in all the essential qualities of a 
first-rate scholar. A slight cold, a bad headache, a little embar- 
rassment or nervous excitement often causes widely different results 
in the rank of two equally intelligent pupils. 

Many a boy who stood number one in grammar and arithmetic, 
where reason and deep thought are required, is turned away from 
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the High School because he has a poor memory and fails in history, 
geography and spelling; while a frivolous girl whose memory 
serves her in the last named studies, but who ranks zero or next to 
zero in the first, goes laughing into and laughing out of the High 
School, without appreciating or appropriating its advantages for a 
single moment. There is something radically wrong in a system 
which excludes the thinkers and admits the memorizers of a class. 
School Committees make as grave a mistake here as they do in 
selecting their teachers from those who have succeeded in answer- 
ing a certain number of printed questions in a given time. Nothing 
can be more absurd than to suppose a person will make a good 
teacher because he is a good scholar. Scholarship is one and only 
one of many requisites to success in teaching. So to determine 
who shall enter the High School solely by the test of printed» ques- 
tions, is almost certain to exclude some of the best minds. Many 
a boy of fine natural talents does not wake up till long after ordi- 
nary boys are out of the High School. 

Great minds mature slowly. ‘It is not unusual to find that the 
leading men of our day, or any other day, were very unpromising 
boys. Daniel Webster, the acknowledged statesman of America, 
was notoriously dull when a boy, a poor scholar in ‘college, and 
graduated without honor. Henry Ward Beecher, indisputably the 
most popular divine in this country, was a fourth rate scholar when 
young, and completed his studies without distinction, except on the 
play-ground. Robert Rantoul stood near the foot of his class in 
college. Sir Walter Scott was called a dullard when a boy. Pat- 
rick Henry, whose oratory stirred the hearts of the F. F. V’s., was 
too stupid when a boy to keep on the shady side of the tree under 
which he would lie, like an unthinking brute, the live-long day. 
How often are we startled to find that the dolt whom we pitied, if 
we did not deride, in our school days, is now the astute lawyer, the 
skilled physician, the profound writer, or the princely merchant; 
leaving us, once his superiors, wondering, 

‘* Upon what meats doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he has grown so great.” 


Let some of the so-called stupid boys of our grammar schools, 
whose mental processes are as yet too slow to solve and write out 
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in a given time the tedious problems of a printed examination, but 
whose love of study, patient investigation and thorough comprehen- 
sion of an idea when once mastered, entitle them to consideration ; 
let such boys, I say, be promoted to our High schools for their 
merits as close students rather than as good scholars, for what they 
can be rather than what they are; and at the end of four years 
they will come out bright and shining lights, dazzling with a steady 
blaze the eyes of the flashy, flippant candidate who sailed in on the 
top wave of success, but whose intellectual calibre is measured by 
one word,— memory. It is in such cases as these, some of which 
must have come under the observation of every experienced gram- 
mar master, that the popular method of admission discriminates 
unjustly. | 
Some plan should be devised to meet these exigencies. I do not 
propose to suggest one, and for the best of reasons, I do not know 
one. In short, I consider the problem difficult of solution. It is 
much easier to discover faults than to cure them, especially if they 
are our own. It is easier to reach a correct diagnosis in disease 
than to find its specific. I have merely stated the case, hoping the 
teachers of Massachusetts will search diligently until a remedy is 
discovered. If they cannot find it, the malady may as well be set 
down as incurable. A. B. H. 


KEEP HOLD AND LET GO. 


Certain brief and homely expressions, taking the form of 
maxims, and thoroughly acted out in the life, are not unfrequently 
the secrets of the highest worldly success which that life can attain 
unto. Hence men who have accumulated large fortunes have left 
behind them statements of the business principles upon which they 
acted, to guide others. Students under difficulties have their 
words and ways to state and overcome such. One “uses every 
odd minute and fragment of passing time.” Another investigates 
at one time this, then another branch of study, and while so doing, 
turns all his accidental information into the channel of temporary 
pursuit. The great maxims of law, which command, as they have 
commanded, the confidences of men, and which control their for- 
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tunes, are scarcely more than terse expressions in tolerable English 
or bad Latin, of what experience has stamped as practically wise. 
So, too, in the teacher’s occupation, a collection of sound proverbs 
turned into action and judiciously applied, often embodies the 
whole substance of eminent success in that occupation. 

We have ventured to place in juxtaposition at the head of this 
paper, two common but very important verbal symbols of what 
should guide most classes of teachers, but particularly those who 
have not had sufficient experience to test their importance. 

In the accomplishment of what is technically called “ good 
order,” much depends on our “ keeping hold.” Every person who 
has seen a poor school, and from day to day observed its internal 
movements, must have noticed how great a part of all insubordina- 
tion arises from not following up what is verbally required. “The 
boys will sit still,’ said a very dignified little teacher in a district 
school once visited, as the whispering, and scraping of feet, and 
jarring of carelessly managed slates, and audible grunts to elicit 
one another’s attention, smote upon the visitor’s ear. But, after a 
reasonable time, the boys did not sit still, as I am sure she desired. 
Then came individual appeals, and orders, and threats, and blows, 
—to the anger of the pupils, and the vexation and torture of the 
teacher. Then came an allusion to the visitor, and “how disgrace- 
ful it was when company was in,” and all those well-meant appeals 
that inexperience, or a vacillating soul makes, when self-judged. 
“ How can I ever get these children to mind me?” at length burst 
forth, heartily. “I tell them to keep their seats, and they leave 
them; not to whisper, and /ear them! I try to enforce quiet walk- 
ing and good ‘attitudes, and courteous address; look at that 
sprawling lizard in the third seat; hear those cowhide boots; see 
the grimaces and winks on Charles Smith’s face, distended all the 
while with gumor gingerbread. Can these things ever be remedied ?” 

It was a “hard case.” “One thing at a time,” and “keep hold,” 
was my only advice. This was very easy to give, but very hard to 
carry out. Stopping awhile and looking at things as they went on, 
it was soon obvious that spirit was not wanting, nor was readiness 
to act, nor was there fear of consequences ; the main difficulty was, not 
seeing that the thing ordered was done; or, rather assuming that 
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what was bidden, would of course be attended to without farther care. 
The natural suggestion, was, to take up some form of irregular beha- 
vior and push it to subjection. The irregularities were the results, 
mainly, of carelessness fostered by neglect, and by too much talking 
about it. The first thing done, was to overlook some special defect 
no longer. The young man, Charles Smith, lost his gum almost at 
a word, sheepishly laying its bulky sweetness on a shelf in sight of 
all. This act promptly done, and the mystery of multiplying hun. 
dreds by tens well under consideration, the visitor saw a sly 
movement towards the mouth of a little boy ten years old, of the 
little boy’s hand. Very soon it was plain something had gone into 
the pretty aperture, as the subdued movement of the lower maxil- 
lary, on its axis, was plainly seen. A hint called the teacher’s 
attention. “Joseph, you eating?” “No, ma’am,” came the thick 
reply, and the teacher turned to her busy thoughts with the class. 
“Keep hold,” was the suggestion repeated to her quietly, and the 
boy lost a couple of date-stones, having swallowed the sweetness 
before she questioned him. “Save the deception for a general 
lesson when you are cool,” said her friend, “and catch the very 
next muncher you can.” He soon appeared, in the person of a 
pretty large boy, (’t was a winter school) who was disposing, pre- 
maturely, of his mince-pie and cod-fish, and who was sent home for 
a luncheon, with the promise that, upon his return, he might have 
these for his dinner. There were one or two other cases of incipi- 
ent grinding, which served the teacher to illustrate what was meant 
by “keep hold.” This fault only was attended to, and that per- 
sistently for a few sessions, when both teacher and school felt that 
general order had made a mysterious kind of progress. This was 
just what should have been expected. It illustrated how any other 
difficulty could be met and overcome. One stick of the strong bun- 
dle of vices was snapped, when to break the whole at once, would 
have been hopeless. The result, too, showed how everything could 
be done, with proper allowances made for different circumstances. 
You are teaching a class in reading —a very young class. They 
may be standing in a line on the floor. That hard guttural termi- 
nation, so often disregarded, is under practice. Little will be 
gained by saying it yourself once or twice, and then letting it go 
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the round of the class, to be as often mispronounced, as pronounced 
correctly. Every incorrect utterance makes it harder than at first. 
Therefore “ keep hold,” though examination comes off the very next 
day; even though a scholar in the line aforesaid step his foot four 
inches forward, “ keep hold.” 

You have aclassin proportion. They can “doit” by statement ; 
but you wish it familiarized analytically. You will find it an excel- 
lent opportunity to “keep hold.” You owe yourself a course of 
self-improvement to enlarge the views which belong to a man or 
woman of culture, and to benefit your profession. Wearied by 
exhausting toil, or tempted by hours of leisure, you hesitate whether 
to meet your self-imposed task. “Keep hold.” The habit thus 
made a part of your mental and moral being will be worth more 
than all it costs; and as power, in the true sense, is as necessary to 
an instructor as to any class of responsible persons whatsoever, the 
measures taken to gain it and to keep it are to be sought with an 
earnestness proportionate to the results we expect from its pos- 
session. 

As the extent of this communication precludes any treatment of 
the latter part of the antithesis that intreduced it, “let go” must 
be deferred till some other occasion. K. 





THE NEW SCHOOL AT WORCESTER. 


This school is designed to give expression to the conviction in 
the public mind that an education based on mathematics, natural 
science and the modern languages is the best preparation for the 
highest success in practical life. Such a school is not’an easy road 
to knowledge, nor is it an elegant way of learning trades. Its chief 
value consists in its educating power. The course of study of four 
years in the Worcester school will include a careful training in 
mathematics, the mastery of the French language and the vocabulary 
of the German, and the laws of Physics. This general training will 
be concentrated during the last year upon some specialty, for which 
students show an aptness during the first years. For those boys 
who are preparing for mechanical engineering, there will be an 
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opportunity to work two or three hours a day as apprentices in a 
first-class machine-shop. This is in no sense a department of the 
school, but is in charge of a practical machinist, who will receive 
boys from the school strictly as apprentices. Labor schools, as such, 
are not held in high esteem by thoughtful educators, but there must 
be some way in which the idea can be successfully incorporated into 
a system. 

The school has an ample endowment, and will start clear of those 
pecuniary restrictions which have brought disaster upon so many 
promising enterprizes. 

It is a free school, as far as citizens of Worcester County are 
concerned. Pupils will be admitted at the age of sixteen and 
upward, upon examination. It is hoped, in the future, to put the 
standard of admission high enough to include only boys who have 
graduated from the High School; but for the present that standard 
will not be insisted on. In short, the plan fully expanded contem- 
plates a County School bearing the same relation to the High 
School that the High School bears to the Grammar. Again it is not 
in the plan to include those topics of study that are peculiarly 
characteristic of the Agricultural Colleges. This has its legitimate 
work which will be well done. 

The college proper, no one wishes to disturb or impair. Its 
work is noble and indispensable. No one proposes to revive the 
war of the classics. But cannot something be done for the better 
education of those boys who cannot and will not “go to college” ? 
Because a boy cannot rear a temple, shall he not be permitted to 
build him a house ? 

So far, the new school will not trench upon ground already occu- 
pied. Its scope is essentially like that of the Scientific School, already 
existing. There cannot be much difference in the studies of the 
first two years in a Technical School; but the prominence given to 
the practical bearing of all studies, the somewhat narrow range of 
those studies, and the absence of all tuition fees, give the Worcester 
School an individuality. 

In short, it does not desire to come into competition with any 
school, but rather to aid, in some measure, in broadening the found- 
ations of American arts and in helping forward the great cause of 
popular education. . 


i 
; 
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THE ROBINSON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


This is an Institution lately established at Exeter, N.H. It was 
endowed by Mr. William Robinson, a native of Exeter, who settled 
in the South, early in life, accumulated a fortune, and died at 
Augusta, Georgia, in 1863, leaving a will, by which the town of 
Exeter were made residuary legatees of his estate, for the purpose 
of founding an institution for the education of females. Mr. Rob- 
inson had enjoyed the advantages of attendance in his boyhood at 
the Phillips Exeter Academy, an institution, as is known, for the 
education of boys only, and it appears to have been his desire to 
establish, or to aid in establishing, an equally useful school for 
girls. Fortunately for all concerned, Mr. Robinson invested much of 
his property at the North, prior to the war, and although he was a 
heavy loser by the rebellion, when the cloud arose after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities, his uncollected dividends upon Northern invest- 
ments, and their enhancement in value, were so considerable, that 
the aggregate of his estate, after all losses were deducted, was 
somewhat larger than when the pall of the rebellion first fell upon 
the country. After payment to legatees and to his widow of about 
$250,000, the town have received an amount nearly as great. 

This large bequest to a town, subject to disposal by a popular 
vote, would test the intelligence of any municipal corporation. The 
character of the institution to be founded, its location and manage- 
ment, could not fail to excite discussion, to enlist counter interests, 
or supposed interests, and to arouse jealousies liable to be detri- 
mental to the best good of the great object in view. It is sufficient 
to say, that it is believed all the incidental hazards of establishing 
the institution, of locating the buildings and organizing the board 
of management, have been encountered without actual detriment, 
and the result is such as to give great confidence in the future use- 
fulness of the Robinson fund. 

The town voted to establish an institution to be called “the Rob- 
inson Female Seminary,” and to confide its management, as well as 
the control of its funds, to a board of seven trustees, to be chosen 
by the town at their annual meetings in March, and to serve for 
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seven years each, in such manner that one vacancy should occur, 
and one trustee should be chosen each year. All female children of 
Exeter, not under nine years of age, qualified to enter the gram- 
mar schools, shall be entitled, free of charge, to enter the same, and 
to education therein, through all the branches of a thorough educa- 
tion. Children from other towns may be admitted, upon payment 
of tuition, or otherwise, in the discretion of the trustees. It is 
intended that a Primary Department shall include all the mere 
elementary pupils in a separate building, and an Academic Depart- 
ment include the more advanced scholars in the principal building, 
where every facility shall be provided for an accomplished educa- 
tion, according to the most elevated standard in New England. A 
special act of the Legislature has been obtained, confirming the 
action of the town, and the first board of trustees elected, and it is 
believed that the way is now fairly open to establish the institution 
upon the foregoing plan. The Primary Department has already 
been in operation for a year, under the instruction of eminently 
successful teachers, and the number of pupils is about one hundred 
and forty, all from the town of Exeter, as accommodation for others 
is not yet provided. 

The location of the principal buildings is near the new railroad 
‘station in Exeter, on a vacant lot of land, embracing about twelve 
acres, delightfully situated, and capable of being made eminently 
beautiful. Tie situation will enable all the villages on the line of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, within convenient distance from Exe- 
ter, to avail themselves of its advantages. The trustees have con- 
tracted for the immediate erection of a spacious academic building, 
one hundred feet by sixty, with projections, and two stories high, 
with a French roof, and the foundations are now being laid. The 
Board of Trustees, who are always to be citizens of Exeter, are at 
present the following persons :— 


Amos Nick, President, 

Nats. Gorpon, Esq., Secretary, 
Hon. Cuarves H. BE tt, 

Atva Woop, Esq., 

ABNER MERRILL, Esq,, 

Josnua GETCHELL, Esq., 

Rev. Noan Hooper. 
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WILLIAM H. SEAVEY. 


A full meeting of the Association of Masters of the Public Schools 
of Boston was held in the Council Chamber, at City Hall, on the 29th 
of April, to pay respect to the memory of their lamented brother and 
to make arrangements for attendance upon the funeral service. 

Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Schools, being called to 
the chair, stated briefly the occasion of the assembly, after which Mr. 
Bates, of the Brimmer School, offered the following preamble and res- 
olutions : 


Whereas, In the Providence of God, our beloved friend and associate, 
WituiaM H. Seavey, Principal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, has been 
called from us, therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Seavey the cause of education has lost 
one of its brightest ornaments. 

Resolved, That Mr. Seavey, earnest and devoted, has conscientiously con- 
secrated his life to the best interests of education, and has uniformly held the 
first rank in his profession as a sound, practical and successful teacher. 

Resolved, That the school over which he presided has sustained a severe 
loss in the death of one, whose influence will be felt for years to come in the 
hearts and lives of hundreds of his sorrowing pupils. 

Resolved, That his name will ever be fragrant in our memories as a just 
man, a faithful teacher, a thorough scholar, a true gentleman and a Christian 
citizen. 

Resolved, That we extend to the widow and relatives of our lamented asso- 
ciate our earnest and heartfelt sympathy in this dark hour of their bereave- 
ment. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be sent to his afflicted 
family. 

Resolved, That as an association we will attend his funeral. 


For a few moments, none seemed able to break the silence which 
followed, but at length, one after another of those who had been inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Seavey arose and with tender feeling spoke 
of the public services and private friendships of him they mourned. 
The moistened eye and trembling lip told how keenly they felt their 
loss. 
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At the close of the remarks the resolutions were unanimously 
- adopted, and the following gentlemen were selected as pall bearers: 
Thomas Sherwin, Master of the English High School ; Alfred Hewins, 
Bowditch School; Daniel C. Brown, Bowdoin School; Samuel W. 
Mason, Eliot School; George B. Hyde, Everett School; Charles M. 
Cumston, English High; Reuben Swan, Wells School ; Joshua Bates, 
Brimmer School. 

The funeral services were held on the 30th, at one, P. M., in the 
South Congregational Church, and were conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
E. E. Hale. The large auditorium and galleries were filled by those 
who had gathered to honor his memory. The casket and pulpit were 
decorated with flowers, conspicuous among which were a floral anchor 
and across. <A prayer was offered,:appropriate selections of Scrip- 
ture were read, and a brief address portrayed the character and manly 
virtues of the departed. At the close, the following hymn, from the 
pen of one of the Normal graduates, adapted to the tune ‘* How they 
so softly rest,” which was an especial favorite with Mr. Seavey, was 
sung by the pupils of the school. 


Peace to the silent heart, folded in endless rest, 

Taken from sorrow, no more to know earth’s weary striving, 
No more to wake and toil — oh, patient, earnest heart, 

Glad lay thy cross down, God giveth thee the crown. 


Oh, thou, whom we have loved, teacher and friend in one, 
Thou whom we ever found so kind and true and loving, 
Bear to thy quiet grave all our heart’s blessings, 

Rest, for life’s battle is fought and victory won. 


Earth gave thee toil and pain but for a little while, 

Heaven will give thee eternal joy and life immortal 

Close to the Great White Throne, bathed in the perfect light 
Of Him who “ giveth to His beloved sleep.” 


At the conclusion of the services, members of the committee, fellow- 
teachers, and a long procession of pupils looked for the last time upon 
that beloved face. The casket was followed by a large cortége to 
Mount Hope cemetery, where, surrounded by sympathizing friends, 
the widow and the fatherless boy bade a sad farewell. Each one 
plucked a flower from the casket, the lid was closed, and that manly 
form was placed in the tomb. 

His memory is precious. 

At a meeting of the School Committee of Boston, held at City Hall, 
on the evening of May 12th, the following communication was offered 
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by Rev. Henry Burroughs, Jr., Chairman of the committee on the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, and the suggestion of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

“Tt having pleased Almighty God, in his wise providence, to remove 
from the scene of his earthly labors Mr. William Henry Seavey, Head 
Master of the Girls’ High and Normal School, the committee in charge 
of the school desire to express their deep sympathy with the family 
of Mr. Seavey and with the teachers and pupils in their great afflic- 
tion ; and to place upon record their sense of the great loss sustained 
by our city in the death of this distinguished teacher. 

‘‘ He was a scholar of large attainments, remarkable for his clear, 
vigorous and comprehensive mind, a successful instructor, lucid and 
direct in explanations, kind and sympathizing, genial and cheerful, 
parental in government, wise and judicious. 

‘* He was the friend of all his pupils, and was beloved by all who 
knew him. To his. admirable method, wise management, untiring 
labors, knowledge of character, and devotion to his noble work may 
be largely attributed the success and prosperity of the important 
school which for twelve years has been under his charge. 

** The committee request that this expression of their respect for Mr. 
Seavey, and of their regret for his loss, may be entered upon the 


Records of the School Board ; and that a copy of this communication 
may be sent to the family of the deceased. 
For the committee, 
Henry Burrovuaus, Jr., Chairman. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


In accordance with the invitation embodied in a joint resclution unanimously 
passed by the Legislature of Tennessee, the National Teachers’ Association, the 
American Normal School Association and the National Association of School 
Superintendents, will severally hold their Annual Meetings in Nashville, Tenn., 
during the week commencing August 16th. The meeting of the Superintendents 
will be held on Monday, the 17th; that of the Normal Association on Tuesday, 
the 18th; and that of the Teachers’ Association on the 19th, 20th, and 21st. 

The meetings promise to be exceedingly interesting and profitable. Arrange- 
ments for obtaining free return tickets on the principal railway lines to Nashville 
are in progress, and will in due time be announced. Educators from the Eastern’ 
States who go to the meetings at Nashville, will have an opportunity to visit 
Niagara Falls and the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, either of which great natu- 
ral curiosities will richly repay the cost of the journey. 
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We hope that Massachusetts and the other New England States will be well 
represented at the National Educational Convention. 

Subjoined are the preliminary circulars of the National Teachers’ Association 
and the complete programme of the American Normal School Association. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of the National Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the City of Nashville, Tennessee, the 19th, 20th and 21st days of August next. 
The Legislature of Tennessee has by joint resolution, welcomed the Association 
to the Capitol of the State, and tendered the use of both the Senate Chamber 
and the Hall of the Representatives for the Sessions. GEN. Eaton, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the hearty co-operation of the princi- 
pal educational men of Tennessee, is preparing to receive the Association with 
one of the warmest welcomes it has ever met. The railroads entering Nashville 
will carry delegates and members to and from the meeting at half fare. Arrange- 
ments are in progress to present an unusually rich programme, and it is hoped 
that a full representation of the educators of our whole country will be present. 

As soon as practicable, another circular will be issued, giving the programme 
in full, and directions as to the best routes of travel from the East, North and 
West. 

Will you not aid in extending information concerning the meeting? Invite 
the papers of your vicinity to make a notice of it. 

The National Normal School Association, and the National Association of 
School Superintendents will hold their annual meetings in connection with this 
meeting. Many of the leading educators of America may be expected and 
questions of profound and far-reaching interest will be discussed. 

J. M. GREGORY, 


Pres. Nat. Teachers’ Association. 
Illinois Industrial University. 


Champaign, Ill., May Ist., 1868. 


AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Normal School Association will be held 
in Nashville, Tenn., on Tuesday, August 18. 

The Order of Exercises will be as follows : — 

At nine o'clock, a.m., the meeting will be opened for Introductory Addresses 
and the transaction of business, 

At ten o’clock, an Essay will be read by Prof. Geo. M. Gage, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Farmington, Me. Subject: “ Educational Errors.” 

_ At eleven and one-fourth o’clock, a Discussion. Subject: “ The usefulness of 

Model Schools in connection with Normal Schools, and the Modes of conducting 
them.” 


At two o’clock, p.m.,an Essay will be read by Prof. John Goodison, of the 
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State Normal School at Ypsilanti, Mich. Subject: “Normal Instruction in 
Geography.” 

At three and one-half o'clock, Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Winona, Minn., will present a Report on “ the Organization, 
including Grading and Course of Study and Training, of Normal Schools.” 

At seven and one-half o’clock, an Essay will be read by Prof. M. A. Newell, 
Principal of the State Normal School at Baltimore,Md. Subject : “ Text-books.” 

The subjects of the essays will be discussed as far as time shall permit. 

D. B. HAGAR, Salem, Mass., President. 
L. B. KELLOGG, Emporia, Kan., Secretary. 
May 1, 1868. 





BERKSHIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


We have received, but too late for extended notice, an account of a successful 
meeting of this association, held at Lee on the 15th and 16th of May. Lectures 
were delivered by Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williams’ College, Rev. S. T. Seelye, 
D. D., of Easthampton, and Geo. B. Loring, LL. D., of Salem. The discussions 
were ably conducted. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


A few days since we accepted the polite invitation of Messrs. Cushing and 
Ladd to visit the elegant rooms at 16 Essex Street, which they have fitted up at 
great expense for the accommodation of their well-known and flourishing school. 

The encroachments of business have driven them from the once retired Chauncy 
Place, and they have secured ample rooms in a building erected expressly for 
their use. 

We were delighted with the evidence of taste and judgment displayed in the 
whole arrangement of the essentials of a school edifice as well as in those works 
of beauty and art which aid so much in the esthetic culture of the pupil. We 
could but wish that all our public school-rooms might be made attractive in the 
same way. In the Hall, upon the second floor, is a beautiful tablet erected in 
memory of twenty-nine of the former pupils of Chauncy Hall, who, in the late 
war, gave their lives for their country. 

The school is divided into seven classes, and contains at the present time two 
hundred and fifteen pupils. 

The effort to secure model school accommodations has indeed been a success. 





BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The biennial Convention of the Alumni of this school, will be held,in Bridge- 
water on the 15th of July. As this is the first Quarter-Centennial Convention, 
special effort will be made to make the occasion one of deep interest, and it is 
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hoped that a large number of those who have not been present in years past 
may attend. The Committee having in charge the preparation of a tablet to be 
placed in Normal Hall, in commemoration of those alumni and undergraduates 
who gave their lives for their country in the late war, will have attended to that 
duty, and the tablet will be in place. The July number of the Teacher will 
give further details. G. B. PUTNAM, President. 

Boston, May 25, 1868. 















IOWA. 


We have received a valuable report, prepared by Hon. D. Franklin Wells, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Iowa. It is evident, from 
this report, that Iowa is doing a grand educational work. The interesting statis- 
tics presented, clearly show that the public schools of that State are making rapid 
progress. We wish that we had space for extracts from the report; but we can ; 
allude only to a comparison made by Mr. Wells between the educational liber- q 
ality of Massachusetts and that of Jowa. After paying a handsome compliment 
to this State, he says: “It may enable us to obtain a view of our relative efforts 
and progress, if we institute a brief comparison with that justly celebrated State. 
The data relate to 1864 for Massachusetts, and 1867 for Iowa. In those years 
Massachusetts contained 362,466 persons between 5 and 21 years of age, and 
Iowa 372,969, — numbers very nearly equal. The total amount appropriated for 
the support of common schools in Massachusetts was, $1,568,833.51; in Iowa, 
$2,069,597.82. 

“Total amount paid per capita on the number of persons between five and 
twenty-one years of age in Massachusetts, $4.33; in Iowa, $5.55.” 

We think that the Superintendent in making these statements has inadvert- 
ently fallen into some errors whereby he has, unintentionally of course, done injus- 
tice to Massachusetts. According to the twenty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, including the year from May 1, 1864, to 
May 1, 1865, the “aggregate returned as expended on public schools alone, 
exclusive of expense of repairing and erecting school-houses, and of the cost of 
school books,” was $1,940,596.07, instead of $1,568,831.51, as given in the lowa 
Report. The aggregate reported by Mr. Wells for his State includes $657,911.11 
for “ building and repairing school-houses, and $13,006.39 for “rent of school- 
houses,”— items of expense which are excluded from the aggregate given for 
Massachusetts. To make a fair comparison between the two States these should 
be deducted from the aggregate for Iowa, which will leave the amount of school 
expenditure for that State, $1,398,680.32. Making these corrections, and 
assuming that the number of persons between 5 and 21 yearsis given correctly — 
although we know not how the number was so exactly obtained — we have the 
“total amount per capita,” in Massachusetts, $5.74, instead of $4.33; in Iowa, 
$3.72, instead of $5.55. 

The comparison, it will be observed, has thus far been made between Iowa for 
1867 and Massachusetts for 1864. But why should not the two States be com- 
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pared for the same year? This is surely the only just way. The Massa- 
chusetts Report for the year 1867 gives the “ aggregate returned as expended on 
public schools alone, exclusive of expense of repairing and erecting school- 
houses and of school books,” as $2,531,740.62. Assuming the number of persons 
between five and twenty-one years of age to be the number already given — 
which will not be far from right — the “total amount paid per capita” in Massa- 
chusetts for the year 1867, was $6.98. 

It appears therefore that a comparison of the two States, in regard to the same 
items of school expenditure, and for the same year, 1867, shows that while Mas- 
sachusetts expended $6.98 per capita, lowa expended only $3.72. For a com- 
paratively new State, lowa is doing nobly, and deserves all praise ; but she has 
not quite overtaken the Old Bay State. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


The first half year of the Teacher, under the management of the present Board 
of Editors, is past, and we are happy to learn from Mr. Jones, who has charge of 
the subscription books, that our journal “ never gave better satisfaction.” 

Its circulation in Boston has increased more than one hundred per cent since 
January Ist, and a little effort on the part of teachers in other cities and towns 
would produce like results, Supt. J. P. Averill, of Northampton, and Mr. J. E. 
Bradley, of Pittsfield, will please accept our thanks for their successful efforts to 
increase the circulation of the “Teacher.” They take the lead, outside of Boston, 
in sending us new subscribers, Will not others lend a helping hand? 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Items for this Department should be addressed to G. B. Putnam, F ranklin 
School, Boston. 


Mr. Henry Lyon, of Needham, a graduate of Tufts College, and formerly 
Principal of the High School in Chicopee, recently died of yellow fever in Cuba. 
He was but twenty-six years of age. 


T. W. Bancrort has been elected to fill the vacancy in the Newton High 
School caused by the resignation of Mr. Hale. Mr. Bancroft was formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Waltham High School, and after a few years on State Street re- 
turns now to the school-room, 


Pror. Ina Moorg, a graduate of the Bridgewater State Normal School, and 
for a time teacher in the Illinois Normal University, has been elected Professor 
of Mathematics in the State University of Minnesota. 


Mr. W. H. Lamson, a graduate of the Westfield Normal School, has recently 
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been appointed Special Teacher of Penmanship in a part of the New York City 
schools, 


. 


Mr. A. W. Leonarp, Usher in the Rice School, has been promoted to a sub- 
mastership in the Lawrence School, Boston. 


Mr. T. W. REED, a graduate of Harvard, has been elected Principal of the 
High School in Newport, R. I. 


Mr. ABRAM Brows, a graduate of Dartmouth, has been appointed Principal 
of the Middle Grammar School, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. WARREN JOHNSON, of Topsham, Maine, has received the appointment 
of State Superintendent of Common Schools, 


Mr. Atsro E, Cuase has been chosen Second Assistant Master in the Port- 
land High School. 


' Mr. A. B. Weaver has recently been appointed Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of New York, vice Hon. Victor M. Rice. 


Mr. J. W. Farrsanks, of the class of ’66, Amherst College, is teaching the 
High School at South Hadley Falls, Mass, 


Mr. Lessevus Scorr has entered upon his official duties as Superintendent 
of Schools in Pittsfield. 


Mr. Storrow Hiaernson, of the class of 63, Harvard College, and for a 
time Chaplain of the 9th United States colored regiment, has been placed at the 
head of the National College in Uruguay, South America. Salary, $2,400 in 
gold, quarters and rations. 


MASSSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE. Dr. CHartes A. Gorss- 
MANN, of Syracuse, N. Y., has been elected Professor of Chemistry, and Samuel 
F. Miller, of Chicago, Professor of Mathematics and Physics. The new dormi- 
tory, costing $3,500, is to be finished in September, 


Cambridge. — At the meeting of the Board of Aldermen and the School Com- 
mittee in Convention, on Wednesday evening last, the “ no infliction of physical 
pain upon girls under any circumstances” party were considerably taken aback 
by the election of Prof. Francis Bowen and H. O. Houghton, Esq., by a large 
majority, as members of the School Committee, to fill two vacancies. It has 
been found that sugar-plums and pretty pictures don’t work in all cases in 
bending the youthful twigs in the right direction, and more trouble has been 
experienced in the management of our schools since the change in the rules, 
than for twelve months previous. One of the members, who takes the same 
side of the question with Dr. Wyman, strongly urged the name of Dr. Thresher 
for election ; which the other side thought was rather a rich joke, — the idea 
of electing a Thresher to assist in doing away with the infliction of physical 
pain, —so they concluded to go to the bottom of things, and not allow the joke 
to be perpetrated.— Cambridge Chronicle. 


Ashburnham. The generous sum of $150,000 has been given by a native ot 
Ashburnham for the purpose of establishing an Academy in the town. A build- 
ng will soon be erected, and a school set in operation. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The salaries of teachers have been fixed as follows: Princi- 
pals, $1,800; preceptresses, $1,000; assistant male teachers, $1,300; female 
teachers, $650. 


Portland, Me. The estimated cost of the new North Grammar School-house 
is $125,000, Eight hundred girls have been transferred from the public to the 
catholic schools. 


Hartford, Conn. The cost of a school-house building in this city is $150.000. 


Missouri. The number of public schools in the State, as learned by the sta- 
tistics for 1867, gathered by the Superintendent, Hon. T. A. Parker, was 4,840, 
being 2,156 more than in 1866; number of school-houses, 4,135, being an in- 
crease of 1,500 new school-houses during the year. The number of colored 
children educated in the State was 33,617, nearly double the number in 1866. 


The donations to the various colleges and universities of America during the 
last year amount to $3,100,000. 


There are said to be five hundred American students attending German uni- 
versities. 


_ There are in all the libraries of France 6,233,000 volumes. Great Britain 
possesses only 1,772,000 volumes in all its libraries. Italy possesses 4,150,000 
volumes in all its libraries; the volumes are, for the most part, very valuable, old 
books on theological and ecclesiastical subjects; there are few modern works 
among them. Austria possesses 2,488,000 volumes in its libraries; Prussia, 
2,040,000 volumes; Russia, 824,000 volumes; Bavaria, 1,268,500 volumes; Bel- 
gium, 510,000 volumes in all its libraries. These figures would, if added together, 
show the total number of volumes in all the libraries of Europe to be about 
20,000,000 volumes. To read their titles, allowing one minute to each title, 
would take a man nearly 138,889 days, or nearly 400 years. 


A well-known teacher of Middlesex county, relates a little conversation at one 
of our State Normal Schools, with an English snob who was admiring the versa- 
tile young ladies. “ Pray tell me,” said he, “ are these privileges confined to the 
wealthy classes, or do the lowly poor share them?” “ All share alike,” was the 
reply. “ Pray, then,” returned the English inquirer, “what do you do for ser- 
vants!” “Why, we import them from England!” It was enough. 


An Arkansas paper says that the natives conjugate the verb “ to do” (present 
tense used) in the following style: 

Imperfect — 1 have done it. Thou donest it. He done it. 

Plural — We uns done it. You uns done it. They uns done it. 

Perfect —I gone done it. You gone done it. They gone done it. 

Plural — We uns gone done it. You uns gone done it. They uns gone done it. 

Pluperfect—1 done gone done it. You done gone doneit. He done 
gone done it. : 

Plural — We uns done gone’done it. You uns done gone done it. They uns 
done gone done it. 
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Future —I gwyne done it. You gwyne done it. He gwyne done it. 

Plural — We uns gwyne done it. You uns gwyne done it. They uns gwyne 
done it. 

Future Perfect—I gwyne gone done it. You gwyne gone done it. He 
gwyne gone done it. 

Plural— We uns gwyne gone done it. You uns gwyne gone done it. They 
uns gwyne gone done it. 


The following sentence, for correction in Orthography, was recently given to 
candidates for the position of Principal in the Chicago schools : 


“« Prefferring the kornelion hues, and sepperateing the innuendos, I will simply 
state that a peddlars poney ate a pottatoe out of a waggin while its owner 
anounst that he was a travveller, and had for sale jewellerey, stashionary and 
every conseavible articls of dry-goods, and confest considderible embarasment, as 
he was not only nearly phrenzied, but was almost sick with an eggzajjerated 
attack of tizzic, besides his ordinary aflixion of kronik diarear.” 


By the death of the venerable Dr. Isaac Lincoln, at Brunswick, Me., the class 
of 1800, Harvard College, has become extinct. The members of 1794, 1795, 
1796 and 1798, are all dead. 


Five hundred pupils have been supported and instructed at Girard College, 
Philadelphia, during the past year. The institution has now been twenty years 
in operation. 

A party of exploration, under charge of Prof. Foote, of Michigan University, 
has started for the Lake Superior region, and will spend some five months in the 
study of its geography, geology, mineralogy, botany and ornithology. 

One of the “ Big Trees of California,” if placed by the side of Bunker Hill 
Monument, would nearly equal that structure, in circumference, and would 
tower to the height of one hundred and fifty feet above its summit. 





BOOK NOTICES. 
ScHootmastTerR. John Hull & Co., Publishers. Normal, Ill. $1.00. 


We are pleased to welcome to our exchange list this new Journal of Educa- 
tion, Literature and News, and the official organ of the Illinois State Normal 
University. Such a publication, edited by Prof. Albert Stetson, and including 
in its corps of contributors many of the professors of the University, can but add 
to the influence for good which that institution is exerting in the West. We are 
proud to know that President Edwards and Professors Hewett, Metcalf and Stet- 
son are graduates of our Normal School at Bridgewater. 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL Review. M. H. Sargent, Publisher. Cornhill. 

Boston. $3.00. 

This Review, as its name indicates, is published in the interests of the Faith 
and Polity of Congregationalists, and is issued bi-monthly, each number contain- 
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ing about one hundred pages. It is now upon its seventh year, and is edited by 
E. P. Marvin, E. Cutler, and J. E. Rankin. There are three associate editors: 
G. F. Magoun, Grinnell, lowa; A. L. Chapin, Beloit, Wisconsin, and H. M. 
Storrs, Brooklyn, N. Y. The May number contains, in addition to its doctrinal 
articles, interesting ones upon “ The Moral Uses of Civilization,” “ Ritualism and 
Worship,” “ Congregational Singing,” and “ The Arabian Desert.” 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have published the following works, which are 
sent us by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington Street : 

A TREATISE ON METEOROLOGY. With a collection of meteorological tables, 

By Elias Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Yale College. 

A good work on meteorology, giving the results of the numerous and wide- 
spread observations that have been made with so much care during past years, 
has been for some time needed. Professor Loomis has undertaken to supply that 
need. He has treated anew the subjects that come within this department of 
natural science, and given in a compact form that information which could have 
been gained otherwise only by consulting numerous treatises. He has produced 
an exceedingly valuable and useful book, one whose superiority cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is designed as an aid to the observer, and a text-book in advanced 
schools. It will be sure to receive a warm welcome from all interested in this 
branch of science. 

THe O_p Wor tp rn 1Ts New Face. Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. 

By Henry W. Bellows. Vol. I. 

Here is the best work of its kind that has appeared for a long while. Dr. 
Bellows is a keen observer and a racy writer. A better companion in a journey 
can scarce be conceived. Those who have seen Europe and those who have not 
will find great pleasure in beholding it through his eyes. He is emphatically a 
man of the present, completely American, liberal, progressive, yet with a warm 
love for the old, and a ready perception of what is of real worth in old institu- 
tions. He writes however in the interest of the future rather than the past. 
Davin, THE Kine or Israet. A portrait drawn from Bible history and the 


Book of Psalms, by Frederick William Krummacher, D. D. ‘Translated by 
the Rev. M. G. Easton, M. A. 


What can be more interesting than the life of David! Dr. Krummacher 
seeks not to embellish it, but to present it as shown in the Bible, connecting there- 
with those sweet and inspiring songs which have comforted, encouraged, and 
thrilled so many souls all through the ages, and which will stir the hearts of men 
to the end of time. His aim is to lead to that greater One, the Son of David, 
that Spiritual King, of the increase of whose government there shall be no end. 
Harrer’s Purase-Boox; or Hand-Book of Travel Talk for Travellers and 

Schools. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. 

A very neat little book, and one that will do good service. In four corres- 
ponding columns, we have the same thing in English, French, German and Ital- 
ian, for instance: What o'clock is it? Quelle heure est il? Wie viel uhr ist es? 
Che ora? Directions for punctuation are also given; invitations, answers, bills 
of exchange, etc. 
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CHARLOTTE’s INHERITANCE. A novel. By M. E, Braddon. 
Jeanie’s Quiet Lire. A novel. By the author of St. Olane’s, etc. 


Poor Humanity. A novel. By F. -W. Robinson. 


These make Nos. 311, 312, and 313 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels, and 
seem to be very good stories, 


Watcuworps For Littite Sorprers. By Sarah Haven Foster, Sunday 
School Society: 26 Chauncy Street, Boston. ; 


This is sent us by the same firm. It is a prize story published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for Sunday School Libraries. It is well adapted to chil- 
dren from eight to ten years of age. The ‘‘ watchwords” are verses of Scripture 
which form the headings of the chapters, as, “Pray to thy Father who seeth in 
secret.” It seems to us an excellent little book, and one which will commend 
itself to all classes of Christians. 


FarminG For Boys. What they have done, and what others may do in the 
cultivation of Farm and Garden; how to begin, how to proceed, and what to 
aim at. By the author of “Ten acres Enough.” 


te - jie Hunters. By Helen S. Conant. Boston: Ticknor and 
ields. 


Two delightful books for the young. The readers of Our Young Folks will 
know something of the first from what has appeared in that journal. The book, 
however, contains a great deal more, just as interesting and useful. What boy or 
girl has not chased butterflies! What boy or girl does not want to know all about 
them! Farming and natural history; work and study ; and both made as attrac- 
tive as play itself. These books are very handsomely printed and illustrated. It 
is evident that Messrs. Ticknor and Fields believe that a good book has a right to 
make a good appearance. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF EnGzuisH GRAMMAR. By Samuel T. 
Greene, A. M., Professor in Brown University, and Author of “ Analysis” and 
“English Grammar.” Philadelphia. Cowperthwait & Co. pp. 224. 

Prof. Greene has done a valuable service to schools by preparing for their use 
the work before us. He herein presents a method of studying language, which is 
in accordance with sound philosophy. Instead of beginning, as most writers on 
grammar do, with scientific definitions, he presents objects, the occasions of 
thought ; then thoughts; then expressions of thought, or language ; and lastly the 
laws of language, or grammar as a science. He gives at the outset a systematic 
course of exercises in the actual use of language, involving correct speaking, daily 
practice in writing, care in observing forms of expression, and imitation of good 
models. He presents language as a living, working reality. After a careful 
examination of the book, we confidently recommend it to the public. Teachers 
who mean to keep up with the foremost, will certainly become acquainted with 
“ Greene’s Introduction.” 


PRENDERGAST’s Mastery Series. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
The Mastery Series embraces three small volumes of about one hundred pages 
each, one being a “ Handbook,” which gives an exposition of Mr. Prendergast’s 
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system of teaching modern languages ; and the two others present the system as 
applied respectively to the French and German languages. 

Mr. Prendergast’s system is quite different from the systems heretofore iiseea 
into use. It is highly recommended by leading English reviewers, as well as by 
some Americans who have given it a trial. 

“ The Mastery System requires that long sentences shall be placed before the 
beginner, divided into short sections, accompanied by variations in both lan- 
guages. ‘The English versions of these variations being separately placed before 
the beginner, he must acquire, by practice, the habit of giving the foreign 
equivalent of each of them with the utmost fluency.” The learner uses no 
grammar ; constructs no sentences of his own; does not study separate words ; 
has nothing to do with rules, or with giving inflections systematically ; but he 
simply learns the sentences and the variations of sentences, as provided for him 
in pure idiomatic forms, and repeats them until he can give them with perfect 
fluency. “The correct utterance of foreign sentences being of the utmost 
importance, the begigner’s chief care must be to attain it by echoing the sounds, 
the tones, the pauses, the accents, and the cadences of the teacher’s voice, in the 
rapid reiteration of each new lesson, and of all its variations.” ‘The author insists 
upon very short exercises, not extending beyond ten minutes at a time, but 
occurring frequently. The manner of carrying on the system is fully stated in 

the Handbook. 

The arguments in favor of his system are urged by the author with great force, 
and are certainly worthy of attention on the part of educators. 


Puontc Cuarts, for Self-training in the Sounds of the Language, By N. A. 

Calkins. New York: Harper Brothers. 

These charts are eleven in number, and are of such a size — twenty-eight 
inches by eighteen — that they can be sent to teachers by mail. The author says 
“ The exercises in this set of charts were prepared to furnish teachers who are 
not familiar with the elementary sounds of our language, with a series of lessons 
that will enable them readily to teach their pupils these sounds, while they are 
themselves obtaining a knowledge of them. It is believed that these charts con- 
tain a classification so simple, and an arrangement so well adapted to teaching the 
sounds, that even those teachers who have had no previous instruction in the 
subject, can use them successfully.” 

The practical test to which we have subjected these charts leads us to believe 
that the claims presented by the author in their behalf are just. 

Experience has demonstrated that phonic analysis affords the best possible 
means of training beginners in reading to a correct enunciation of words, and of 
overcoming the influence of bad habits of pronunciation so prevalent in many 
schools. ‘These charts will prove of great value to teachers who are not already 
accustomed to analyzing words by their elementary sounds. 





